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them had definitely been machine-gunned while on the
roads. The 'planes had come down low before firing
and could see that they were only refugees : there were
no French soldiers anywhere near. I was made to talk
to a man who had just had his arm amputated at the
shoulder. His bed was covered in blood but he spoke
coherently. While I was in the ward bombs fell a little
distance away and blew open the windows. It was
terrible to see the panic among these wounded men,
women and children, who tried to get out of bed.
The doctors did their best to soothe them and gradually
the panic died down. As I went out a man was being
carried in who had been injured by one of the bombs
which we had heard fall. The doctors* work was almost
continuous. If the refugees had only stayed where they
were they would probably have been safe, and the
doctors would have been free to carry on their proper
work of looking after the wounded soldiers, who were
beginning to pour into Vouaiers from the Meuse battle.
There would have been room, too, in the civilian hos-
pitals to take soldiers from the overflowing military
hospital. In the street old men and women were re-
peatedly coming up to ask whether they ought to stay
or go; we always told them to stay where they were,
but the urge to get away from the Germans and the
repeated bombing was too much for them. They all
began to pack up aad leave. The hotel where we tad
dined the evening before was closed down aad the
people had left. At eleven in the morning I had bought
sojboe typewriting paper from the bearded proprietor of